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omelessness is an unseen epi- 

demic, virtually ignored by our 

wealth-obsessed culture. But St. 

Mary’s Center in Oakland is a 
rare beacon of hope where impoverished 
seniors find help and solace in a world that 
largely overlooks and shuns them. 

The people at St. Mary’s Center work 
every day to provide homeless and 
extremely low-income seniors with com- 
prehensive services to take care of their 
most immediate needs of food and shelter, 
as well as providing advocacy, money 
management, help finding long-term 
housing, addiction recovery programs, 
mental health treatment and classes. 

As part of St. Mary’s winter shelter 
program, seniors staying in the shelter 
take part in daily classes that provide edu- 
cation and social enrichment, including an 
art course taught by Susan Werner that 
functions both as a way to engage partici- 
pants and to help them work through the 
pressing issues they are facing. 

“Working with a homeless population 
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is Pe with one who have felt 
quite isolated,’ Werner said. “Given our 
current economic and social conditions, 
people have felt quite hopeless about get- 
ting their needs met. So, in coming to St. 
Mary’s Center, they are in a culture of 
belonging. Here, they feel less isolated in 
a group where they find more commonali- 
ty and similarity with other people and 
where there is more care and advocacy for 
everyone’s basic needs.” 

Every week, Werner invites the seniors 
to work with different artistic mediums to 
explore their emotions and shared experi- 
ences. They sculpt with clay, paint, use 
pastels, draw and create collages. 

Werner infuses her love and passion 


for art and the creative process into every 
class. “St. Mary’s Center recognizes the 
significance of our creativity as human 


beings,” she said. “As people come here 
to change their life, engaging in life as a 
creative process is significant to that 
transformation.” 

She works to create an environment of 


See Art Comes Alive at St. Mary’s page 6 


On February 14, people around the world joined One Billion Rising in calling for 
an end to rape and violence against women. The woman pictured above was part 
of a large demonstration in Washington Square Park in New York City. 


~-Photo credit: Whitney Luce. Photo.courtesy of http:/Avashingtonsquareparkblog.com 
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Artistic Spirit Rises 
Up from the Streets 


Art Comes Alive at St. Mary’ S Center 
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Susan Werner (left) and Angela Gill of St. Mary’s Center. 


by J tay Je oy Je ones 


hear a woman screaming in the night. 

Do you? I hear a woman screaming 

in the night and I am going to do 

everything within my power to make 
certain that every woman’s scream is 
heard through eternity. 

Eve Ensler, author of The Vagina 
Monologues, started One Billion Rising so 
that all women in every country of our 
globe will rise together shouting, “No 
More, No More.” And I have proudly 
joined them. 

This new movement is called One 
Billion Rising in reference to the shocking 
statistic that one in three women on earth — 
a total of one billion — will be raped or 
beaten in their lifetimes. I have to repeat 
that statistic in order for my mind to really 
take it in: One in three women on earth will 
be raped or beaten during their lifetimes. 

Actress Jane Fonda, along with many 
other celebrities, joined forces with One 
Billion Rising. Fonda publicly shared that 
her mother was sexually abused as a child, 
which was the reason she committed sui- 
cide at the age of 44. She went on to tell the 
story of her grandmother being abused. 
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One Billion Rising | : 


We carry the torch for all the women whose voices were | | 
silenced by rape and murder. We are their voices now _ 
and we ws never Pagan choose a and fear. | 


I have sci JOnuIty siicienced rape and 
at the time it happened, I decided to sue. I 
was not doing it for monetary rewards, but 
instead to get it on the law books one 
more time: Don’t touch our bodies with- 
out permission. 

Alone, on foot, without much money, 
two years later I found an attorney who 
didn’t slam the door in my face after hear- 
ing the word “rape.” Two years! 

I was told it was too soon to sue over 
such a thing as rape. The attorneys threat- 
ened that I would end up being made the 
criminal if my case ever got to court. 

The police asked me if I was a prosti- 
tute. And the rapist proudly said he hoped 
he had made babies in my tummy as he 
patted it. Then he offered me money, say- 
ing he knew that women of the night like 
me were always in need of cash. 

I had just returned from Harlem, New 
York City, writing for the newspaper 
about my volunteer experience with 
homeless women and children at Mother 
Teresa’s shelter. 

No, I told the police, I was not a prosti- 
tute. They informed me they would have 
to put my case on the back burner as they 


See One Billion Rising page 5 
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Sequestration Will Shred the Housing Safety Net 


HUD Secretary Shaun 


Donovan said that “‘seques- 
tration will place more than 
230,000 men, women, and 
children at substantial risk 
of homelessness.” 


by Lynda Carson 


n a political game of chicken over the 
| fee budget, Congress and the 

Obama administration have failed to 
stop the massive $85 billion in automatic, 
across-the-board spending cuts known as 
sequestration that took effect on March 1. 

The Republicans and Democrats blame 
each other for the situation, but the worst 
losers in the political squabble will be the 
poor, elderly and disabled throughout the 
Bay Area and across the nation. 

The huge budget cuts are expected to 
shred the safety net, and threaten several 
hundred thousand households with the 
loss of their federal housing assistance, 
and Section 8 housing choice vouchers. 

People across the nation have been 
fighting back and speaking out against the 
destructive budget cuts taking effect, but 
their voices have fallen on deaf ears. 

Locally in Berkeley, Eleanor Walden of 
the Berkeley Gray Panthers said, “On 
February 27, at their regular monthly meet- 
ing, the Gray Panthers distributed postcards 
addressed to Sen. Dianne Feinstein, asking 
her to stop the massive impending budget 
cuts scheduled to take effect in March.” 
Many members of the Gray Panthers 
“signed and mailed the postcards that very 
same day,” said Walden. 

The Marin Independent Journal 
reported that Lewis Jordan, executive 
director of the Marin Housing Authority, 
said the budget cuts could have a devas- 
tating effect on the housing agency 
because nearly all of the housing authori- 
ty’s revenue comes from the federal gov- 
ernment, and the U.S. Department of 
Housing and Urban Development (HUD). 

Alyson Silkowski, a researcher for The 
Institute for Children, Poverty & 
Homelessness, a nonprofit research orga- 
nization based in New York City, report- 
ed that 125,000 low-income households 
will lose their rental assistance through 
the Housing Choice Voucher Program 
(previously known as Section 8). In addi- 
tion, more than 100,000 homeless people 
will lose their emergency shelter or short- 
term rental subsidies and several thousand 
households stricken by HIV/AIDS will 
lose their federal housing assistance. 

On Feb. 28, 2013, the day before the 
staggering cuts were scheduled to take 
place, Silkowski reported that “sequestra- 
tion will increase homelessness nationwide 
by over one-third (37 percent).” 

Testifying before the Senate 
Appropriations Committee, HUD 
Secretary Shaun Donovan stated that 
“sequestration will place more than 
230,000 men, women, and children at 
substantial risk of homelessness.” 

Yet, these figures underestimate the 
number of families put at risk of home- 
lessness due to sequestration, because the 
cumulative impact of other budget cuts 
triggered by sequestration will also cause 
great increases in homelessness. 

Kathleen Sebelius, the secretary of the 
U.S. Department of Health and Human 
Services, recently warned that approxi- 
mately 70,000 low-income children and 
their families will lose access to Head 
Start and Early Head Start programs, and 
another 30,000 childcare subsidies to low- 
income families will be eliminated. 
Losing access to child care can make it 
virtually impossible for homeless parents 


A homeless mother and two children try to survive on the streets of 
San Francisco. Due to sequestration, deep cuts in housing assistance 
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will place hundreds of thousands of families at risk of homelessness. 


to remain employed. 

Due to the massive budget cuts now 
taking effect, housing assistance programs 
being administered by public housing 
authorities and other housing agencies all 
across the nation may be forced to raise 
the rents way more than low-income 
households can possibly afford. Or, in an 
even worse scenario, housing officials 
may be forced to take away housing 
vouchers from many low-income families. 
These housing vouchers are the only way 
that many low-income families are able to 
avoid becoming homeless. 


In its own assessment of the dire situa- 
ion, HUD estimates mat nearly 250,000 


voucher holders will lose their housing if 
sequestration takes effect, resulting in 
nearly a million people losing their feder- 
al housing assistance and being placed at 
risk of homelessness. 

Low-income tenants in the Housing 
Choice Voucher Program (formerly 
Section 8) pay 30 to 40 percent of their 
monthly income for rent, and the rest of 
the rent is paid to the landlord by the pro- 
gram. After many years of cutbacks that 
have torn holes in the housing safety net, 
most people eligible for federal housing 
assistance never receive the help they 
need to keep from becoming homeless. 

In many large cities, thousands of low- 
income families who qualify for federal 
housing assistance can no longer even get 
on the waiting list. In city after city, wait- 
ing lists for federal housing vouchers have 
been shut down because so many thou- 
sands of families have already been on a 
waiting list for many years. 

The Oakland Housing Authority 
administers 13,259 Section 8 vouchers in 
Oakland, owns and operates about 3,300 
conventional public housing units, and 
assists about 10 percent of Oakland’s low- 
income families with their housing needs. 

San Francisco has 8,611 Section 8 
units, Berkeley has 1,939, the Housing 
Authority of Alameda County has 6,097, 
Richmond has 1,750, Marin County has 
2,145, and Contra Costa County Housing 
Authority has 6,763 units. 

The scheduled catastrophic spending 
cuts are a grave threat to the federal hous- 
ing programs administered by HUD. The 
cuts include $1.53 billion to be slashed 
from HUD’s tenant-based rental assis- 
tance (i.e., the Housing Choice Voucher 
Program), and $772 million in reductions 
to project-based rental assistance. 

The inhumane nature of these cutbacks 
can be understood by looking at whose 
housing is jeopardized. For instance, an 
additional $325 million will be cut from 


the public housing operating fund, result- 
ing in damaging reductions in housing 
programs for disabled people, people with 
AIDS and senior housing programs for 
elderly households. 

The spending cuts will affect local 
housing programs in Berkeley, San 
Francisco, Alameda, Richmond, Alameda 
County, Contra Costa County, throughout 
California, and all across the nation. 

The City of Los Angeles faces a mas- 
sive, $48-million spending cut to their 
Section 8 housing voucher program. 
According to the Los Angeles Times, in a 
report submitted to Mayor Antonio 
Villaraigosa on Jan. 3, 2013, City 
Administrative Officer Miguel Santana 
stated that an estimated 15,000 families 
that rely on housing vouchers would see 
their rent expenses increase on average by 
$116 per month from sequestration’s 
automatic, across-the-board spending cuts 
scheduled for March 1. 

Additionally, the Housing Authority of 
Los Angeles County seeks HUD approval 
to terminate rental assistance for 1,800 
families if the spending cuts take place, or 
to raise the rents on 21,132 households. 


Social justice groups are the 
rock in the road to smoke- 
free air, the oddest allies the 
tobacco industry ever had. 


by Carol Denney 


magine a committee meeting where 
[estos legislators gather to con- 

sider Assembly Bill 746, a proposal 
to protect people in multi-unit housing 
from secondhand smoke, a bill intro- 
duced by Assemblyman Marc Levine, a 
San Rafael Democrat. 

Picture the table, the chairs, the people 
milling about shaking hands and making 
introductions. Imagine that there’s room 
for about 35 members of the public to sit 
and watch the proceedings. 

Imagine that after 15 minutes of dis- 
cussion, members of the public pull out 
packs of cigarettes, light up, and contin- 
ues quietly listening while smoking. 

There would be bedlam. Security 
would be called. People would be arrest- 
ed. Legislators would rush from the room 
waving their hands wildly in a futile 
effort to disperse the smoke. 

Even those who smoke themselves 
would recognize this as a terrible, life- 


Big Tobacco’s Unlikely Allies 


The City of Long Beach may lose 
about $15 million to operate its housing 
assistance programs once the budget cuts 


- take effect. And officials at the Housing 


Authority of the County of San 
Bernardino state that they will lose around 
$5.5 million in budget cuts from their 
annual budget of $110 million. 

In Sacramento, the Sacramento 
Housing and Redevelopment Agency will 
have to take back about 950 vouchers 
from households in the Section 8 Housing 
Choice Voucher Program. 

In the state of Washington, “cuts to the 
Homeless Assistance Grant account 
would result in approximately 100,000 
more people on the streets if the spending 
cuts go into effect,” said recently retired 


Rep. Dick Norman, D-Wash. 


According to other reports across the 
nation, more than 900 families in Houston 
are at risk of losing their housing vouch- 
ers when the budget cuts take effect. In 
Hawaii, 3,500 low-income households 
received notice that they may be at risk of 
losing their housing assistance vouchers. 

HUD has been notifying cities and 
public housing authorities across the 
nation to prepare for huge spending cuts 
to their housing assistance programs due 
to sequestration. 

More than 900 organizations nation- 
wide have spoken out against the massive 
spending cuts. In a call to action, activists 
continue to urge low-income families in 
the federally subsidized housing programs 
to immediately contact their representa- 
tives and to urge the Obama administra- 
tion and Congress to reverse sequestra- 
tion’s automatic spending cuts. 

Among those most threatened by the 
spending cuts are the people least able to 
survive without HUD housing programs. 
According to the Council of Large Public 
Housing Authorities, 303,499 seniors rely 
on Section 8 Housing Choice Vouchers 
for affordable housing. Section 8 housing 
is also home to 458,124 households with 
disabled family members. And 59 percent 
of Section 8 households are families with 
children — more than 2,357,977 children 
in total — with an average annual family 
income of $11,049. 


Lynda Carson may be _ reached at 
tenantsrule@ yahoo.com. 


threatening imposition on people’s right 
to breathe clean air. They’d find another 
meeting room, rope off the area, and 
scratch their heads at the unfathomable 
behavior they’d just encountered. 

Consider how odd this behavior 
would be when, after the smokers are 
cleared from the room, they sit back 
down and, with the full blessing of the 
Western Center on Law and Poverty, 
many of them vote to allow smokers in 
multi-unit housing to continue to smoke 
indoors, forcing the whole building to 
smoke involuntarily: the pregnant 
women, the children, everyone. 

The tobacco industry isn’t the main 
rock in the path toward clean, smoke-free 
air for the poorest tenants in California, 
the majority of whom don’t smoke and 
don’t want their families exposed. 

The main rocks in the road are “social 
justice” representatives who worry about 
the imposition it might create for a smok- 
er to use nicotine gum or step outside to 
avoid exposing the millions of low- 
income nonsmoking renters who can’t 
afford to move. 

Tens of thousands of nonsmokers die 
each year because of the “social justice” 
rock in the road, the oddest allies the 
tobacco industry ever had. 
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A Disadvantaged Minority Trapped in Poverty 


Disabled people are caught 
in a perpetual system of 
enforced poverty. 


by Jack Bragen 


eople talk of the one percent ver- 

sus the 99 percent to describe the 

economic inequality that has 

developed in the United States. 
However, there is another one percent 
which is at the bottom, not the top, and it 
is a disadvantaged group of people who 
suffer from mental health issues. 

We are a group of people who are fre- 
quently put in jails and institutions and 
who usually must live close to the very 
bottom of the economic heap. 

It has always been difficult for a person 
with a mental disability to get hired at any 
but the worst of jobs. In today’s society, 
with the prevalence of computers and back- 
ground checks, it makes it nearly impossi- 
ble for a person with a psychiatric disability 
to make a fresh start at a new job. 


They are carrying with them the bag- © 


gage of a computerized record wherever 
they try-to go. Even if a psychiatric dis- 
ability isn’t supposed to be findable by 
computer, a google search of a person will 
usually bring up things that are collateral 
to the illness. 

Thus, many persons with mental illness 
or other disabilities are forced to try to 
live merely on public benefits. Of course, 
it is far worse to be homeless and to have 
no means of income whatsoever. In that 
circumstance, a person is looking at death 
due to poverty, not merely discomfort. 

When mentally disabled people try to 
get a part-time job to better their circum- 
stances, they soon discover that their 
monetary, housing and medical benefits 
are being cut to compensate for the 
income of that job. 

After the first 80 dollars per month of 
earned income, SSI money is cut by 50 
percent of earnings. Next is the chunk 
taken by housing. Section 8 housing will 
raise our rent when we have an increase in 
our monthly income, and this equals about 
another third of what we earn. 

These reductions in SSI and housing 
benefits are calculated using the amount 
of our earnings before income taxes. 
Thus, income taxes, Social Security taxes 
and state taxes all take another chunk. 

As it turns out, if you combine the 
reductions in benefits along with the has- 
sle of the red tape, it does not seem worth- 
while to earn more than about a hundred 
dollars a month when living on SSI and 
SSDI. People with mental and physical 
disabilities are stuck in a perpetual system 
of enforced poverty. 

If someone is living on public benefits 
due to disability, they are usually either 
forced to not work beyond a very small 
amount, or else to get a full-time job with 
full health benefits. Most disabled persons 
aren’t ready or able to make the jump to 
working full time, and doing so can create 
a risk to a person’s health. 

Furthermore, the Social Security 
Administration and Housing officials both 
maintain a system of fear to help enforce 
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Social Security officials maintain a system of fear to help enforce the poverty 


sentence. They make you believe you will be prosecuted if your mother buys 
you groceries and you don’t report that as income. 


the poverty sentence. They make you 
believe you will be prosecuted if your 
mother buys you groceries and you don’t 
report that as income. And yet, the 800 
dollars per month that is provided will not 
cover Section 8 rent, utilities, food, trans- 
portation and clothing. Almost no one can 
live on the amount provided. 

As a result, persons with mental dis- 
abilities are stuck in a state of perpetual 
poverty enforced by “force of fear.” 

Yet, the Social Security Administration 
has the audacity to claim that they have 
rules that are set up to help people work. 
This is essentially a lie. 

Many non-afflicted people who are 
fairly successful in their careers and earn 
a good income, may view me as ungrate- 
ful and believe that I have an attitude 
problem. After all, I am getting a small 
income, housing and medical care, all of 
which I don’t have to work for. 

Certainly, I am grateful for the public 
benefits and support that removes a 
tremendous burden from my daily exis- 
tence. Receiving public benefits allows a 
person to live and to get most of the basic 
necessities that are needed to survive, 
even if they are unable to work. 

But we remained trapped in a very 
stuck situation. A person who is mentally 
disabled looks forward to a life of end- 
lessly surviving on the bare edge, with 
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only the minimum needed to get by. We 
are constantly faced with not having many 
of the things that money can buy — the 
things that many non-afflicted people 
would consider necessary. We are not an 
upwardly mobile group. 

If I had one wish as to how things 
could change, I would ask that Social 
Security change their rules for working 
while disabled, in order to provide a more 
encouraging situation. 

I have described the situation of eco- 
nomic hardship for those living with men- 
tal illness, but I have barely addressed all 
of the other hardships that exist in our 
lives. Just facing the symptoms of these 
disabling conditions means that we expe- 
rience obstacles every day that go unrec- 
ognized by most people. 

We are also a minority group that isn’t 
yet recognized as such; thus we are the 
recipients of many people’s overt hatred. It 
is still fashionable in many circles to bash 
and bully persons with mental illness. 

People with mental or physical disabili- 
ties are often forced to live in institutional 
housing and to attend institutional therapy 
groups. These can deprive a person of 
much of their dignity. When attending 
these groups or living in institutional hous- 
ing, we are often presumed to be incompe- 
tent and to have subnormal intelligence. 

People with mental health issues often 
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don’t have much to look forward to in 
life. If a person is impaired by their dis- 
ability, they face a life of being super- 
vised, restricted, controlled and deprived. 

Persons with mental illness seem to be 
unwelcome at many places. People have 
approached me in numerous places to ask 
me what I’m doing there, as though I 
didn’t have a right to be anywhere. What 
is it about me that brings this mistreat- 
ment? Am I that frightening-looking? 

Persons with mental disabilities have it 
hard. Our lot is worse than that of most of 
the people in the 99 percent who are upset 
about the top one percent hoarding the 
wealth. Maybe a movement is needed to 
seek justice for those at the bottom edge 
of the 99 percent. 
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The Disneyfication of Downtown Oakland 


Business Improvement Districts and the Battle for Public Space 


by Adrian Drummond-Cole and 
Darwin Bond-Graham 


akland is far removed from 
Anaheim in look, feel and 
form. But as corporate real 
estate firms stake a claim to 
the maintenance and administration of 
public space in Downtown Oakland, the 
area is being reshaped in accordance with 
the model for a controlled and commodi- 
fied space exemplified by the post-war 
suburban shopping mall and theme park 
par excellence: Disneyland. 

While redevelopment agencies typical- 
ly control the building phase of large- 
scale downtown projects, in the built envi- 
ronment, the “curb to property line” 
streetscape is often controlled by the 
Business Improvement District (BID), a 
lesser known but strategically relevant 
urban entity. 

In early 2008, a small group of man- 
agers working for the largest real estate 
corporations in downtown Oakland part- 
nered with New City America, Inc. (a San 
Diego-based consultancy that has estab- 
lished over 61 BIDs in the U:S.), to create 
the Downtown Oakland Association and 
Lake Merritt Uptown District Association. 


How BIDs BECAME SUCH BIG DEALS 


BIDs have radically reshaped public 
space and the people’s right to their cities 
since 1994, when California passed a 
Property and Business Improvement 
District Law (PBID). The law was written 
expressly to facilitate the formation of 
BIDs by concentrated groups of large 
property owners, needing little help or 
approval from smaller property owners, 
and completely bypassing the non-proper- 
ty-owning residents of the area. 

Its author, John Lambeth, is a land-use 
lawyer and developer who was then work- 
ing for real estate corporations in an effort 

“clean up” downtown Sacramento. 
Lambeth today runs Civitas Partners, a con- 
sulting firm that specializes in creating and 
managing BIDs, such as the Fruitvale and 
Temescal/Telegraph BIDs, and the Oakland 
Convention Center and Visitors Bureau. 

Marketed as a strategy for downtown 
retail districts to remain competitive with 
suburban malls, the BIDs initially fol- 
lowed the mall paradigm in collecting 
fees for facility maintenance and security. 
Today, there are more than 1,200 BIDs in 
the United States-and many more in 
Europe, Canada and South Africa- 
employing thousands of lawyers, consul- 
tants, developers, and planners who work 
with cities and real estate companies to 
operate districts. 


ANTI-DEMOCRATIC NATURE OF BIDs 


Proponents credit BIDs with facilitat- 
ing a “business renaissance” in many 
blighted urban areas and generating retail 
tax revenues. These accolades, however, 
belie the anti-democratic nature of BIDs, 
which have state-like powers in policing, 
sanitation, redevelopment, and taxation 
matters, but are run like private nonprofit 
organizations governed on the basis of 
votes apportioned to members according 
to their gross property ownership. 

BIDs are nearly always the creation of 
a few large corporate real estate firms and 
though they often unite small businesses 
seeking to increase sales through street 
improvements and public relations cam- 
paigns, their economic benefits are actual- 
ly long-term and accrue to a narrow slice 
of the business elite. The real benefits are 
in the militarization and privatization of 
public space in a process that ultimately 
leads to greatly increased rent revenues 
for major real estate owners. 


Thousands of people joined Occupy Oakland and shut down the Port of Oakland on Nov. 2, 2011. 


— 
A few large real estate corporations hired New City America to establish two Business 


Improvement Districts (BIDs) in downtown Oakland, both of which have been ageressive 


political organizations on behalf of Oakland’s owning class ever since. 
eS 


BIDS PRESSURE ELECTED OFFICIALS 


Ostensibly non-political organizations, 
BIDs actively lobby elected officials and 


civil servants, influence how city general 
funds are spent, shape police policy and 


practices, and pressure elected officials on 
a variety of controversial issues. Through 
lobbying, BIDs greatly increase the politi- 
cal power of those who own land and 
buildings at the expense of the non-prop- 


erty Owning majority. Oakland’s two- 


largest BIDs are a case in point. 

Under Proposition 13 — the single 
most destructive cause of California’s 
chronic fiscal crisis — property taxes can 
only be raised with a two-thirds majority 
of voters or the Legislature. Passed in 
1978, the law has especially harmed cities 
with large non-white and working class 
majorities, such as Oakland, which have 
experienced capital flight and consequent- 
ly, have a relatively small retail tax base. 

By demanding an affirmative vote of 
only those corporations and individuals 
who account for 50 percent of proposed 
assessments in a district, the PBID law 
allows for two unique, anti-democratic 
modes of governance of city space and 
services: (1) a small alliance of property 
owners can effectively circumvent Prop 
13; and (2) a handful of large property 
owners, if they are organized and in 
agreement, can raise taxes on all other 
property owners in a district. 

Under PBID law, taxes can be raised 
by a tiny minority who own a majority of 
a district’s real estate because the taxes 
are technically classified as “special 
assessments,” which may only be spent on 
improvements or activities that directly 
benefit those paying the assessments. 

The legal mechanism used to raise 
these “special assessments” cannot be 
used by a city, school district, or other 
state agency to improve under-funded 
public services, which disproportionately 
affect communities of color. 

Rather, the law, by design, only allows 
for raising taxes in ways that are favorable 
to the same parties who have benefited the 
most from Prop 13 — large commercial 
real estate holders. Under current law, 


they pay only 1 percent of a property’s 
valuation at its last sale and have man- 
aged via special loopholes for corpora- 


tions to transfer property without trigger- 
ing a re-assessment. 


Marco Li Mandri, CEO of New City 


America, explained it very well in a 2008 


address to Oakland’s business leaders: 
“Experience has shown that once the 
assessment district management corpora- 
tion is formed, the private property own- 
ers in the district can normally leverage a 
greater amount of general benefit city ser- 
vices than before the establishment of the 
district. This is due to the fact that those 
property owners are now organized and 
can request things, such as additional 
trees, trash cans, lighting, and sidewalk 
repairs, and the CBD assessment revenues 
can maintain these additional capital 
improvements.” 

In other words, BIDs greatly increase 
the political power of real estate corpora- 
tions in city budget politics, allowing 
property owners to demand greater shares 
of the shrinking general budget to be 
spent in areas that benefit them at the 
expense of others. Not surprising, there- 
fore, that a few large real estate corpora- 
tions hired New City America to establish 
and operate two BIDs in downtown 
Oakland, both of which have been agegres- 
Sive political organizations on behalf of 
Oakland’s owning class ever since. 

It only took a small number of proper- 
ty owners to establish each district — 
nine for the Downtown Oakland 
Association (DOA) and 12 for the Lake 
Merritt Uptown District Association 
(LMUDA) — even though each district 
spans many city blocks and is composed 
of hundreds of individual parcels owned 
by several hundred persons or companies, 
most of whom have no meaningful voice 
in the BID’s governance. 

Control of both BIDs is reflected very 
straightforwardly in their boards of direc- 
tors. The Downtown Oakland 
Association’s board has included execu- 
tives of the largest property holding cor- 
porations in the district. Within the Lake 
Merritt Uptown District Association, the 
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holdings of a few companies dwarf all 
others, giving those companies a control- 
ling interest in the district’s affairs. 


FROM DISNEYFICATION TO THE 
MILITARIZATION OF DOWNTOWNS 


«After a visit to Disneyland in 1965, 
architect Charles Moore articulated a 
position that has become the “mantra” for 
BIDs today: “You have to pay for the 
public life.” For Moore, Disneyland 
exemplified an ideal form of public space, 
“much more real” in its austere, orga- 
nized, and instrumental nature. However, 
even he admitted that such spaces do not 
allow for the full range of public experi- 
ence, noting that political experience is 
wholly absent. 

Business Improvement Disticts attempt 
to create a cityscape conducive to com- 
merce, and by claiming “curb to property 
line” space, attempt to instill an atmos- 
phere of publicly accessible private space, 
not unlike museums, hotels and enclosed 
shopping malls. 

In an apparent emulation of Disneyland, 
friendly looking, smartly dressed “ambas- 
sadors” in navy blue or bright orange uni- 
forms patrol the sidewalks, ready to direct 
tourists and enforce district rules. The point, 
as is exceedingly clear in downtown 
Oakland, is to create a Disneyfied space 
safe for consumer citizens to shop and eat 
at trendy stores and restaurants, and for cor- 
porate employees to zip through from 
BART stations to their office towers. 

The entire process hinges on an inten- 
sive gentrification effort in which undesir- 
able categories of persons and activities 
associated with them are removed. 

Numerous scholars have commented 
about the increasing “militarization” of 
public space — the armoring of 
cityscapes and city politics against the 
poor. Militarized cities are legal-political 
constructs designed to withdraw a resi- 
dent’s right to space in favor of capital’s 
right to increase its control and profit 
from the cityscape. They are achieved 
through a simple logic of inclusion/exclu- 
sion and the control of access. 


See The Disneyfication of Oakland page 5 
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were dealing with another rapist on the 
loose who was attacking elderly women. 
But, they added, they would be happy to 
give me a ride to the emergency room in 
order for me to have “the rape test.” 

A male police officer drove me to the 
hospital. As I sat in the backseat of the 
squad car, tears streamed down my cheeks 
as I felt I could hear and feel every 
woman on the earth who had been raped 
— their fears, anger and pain. And I could 
hear my own heart silently screaming that 
this was all a bad dream. 

I felt I would wake up tomorrow and it 
would be all gone. But it wasn’t over and 
wouldn’t be, as long as one woman was 
being raped, beaten and murdered. It would 
never be “all gone” until that day came. 

After all, I had just returned from 
Harlem, writing articles for a newspaper 
about the rewards of volunteering for 
homeless women and children. So I wasn’t 
bad, or was I? How many times had I heard 
that everything that happened to us was 
caused by “karma” and that bad things only 
happen because we choose them to? Oh, 
my God. The more I tried to rationalize, the 
harder it became for me to control my emo- 
tions, and controlling my emotions was all I 
had left at that moment. 

The humiliating questions and medical 
procedures made the whole thing feel like 
I was playing a role in a surrealistic night- 
mare. The police had already informed me 
that my case was being put on hold in 
order for them to concentrate on the rash 
of violent rapes of elderly women. 

I was torn between wanting to believe 
everything would be all right if the whole 
world would just overcome hatred with 
love, and yet also feeling glad that the per- 
son that threatened to bash my head‘against 
the concrete if I dared struggle would also 
be. subjected to painfully humiliating tests 
and police interrogation. 

. I chose to not choose which path to. 
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Both the DOA and LMUDA have 
focused their efforts on driving youth of 
color, activists, the poor, houseless per- 
sons, and other targeted populations out of 
district boundaries. 

They have executed these gentrifying 
policies by: (a) environmental design prac- 
tices; (b) using private security for order 
maintenance; (c) influencing the Oakland 
Police Department’s (OPD) deployment of 
force; and (d) lobbying public officials to 
eradicate unwanted persons, events or busi- 
nesses from the districts. 


OccuPY OAKLAND CHALLENGES THE 
MILITARIZED CITY 


Until October 2011, there had been 
surprisingly few criticisms of the practice 
of driving out “undesirable” persons from 
the boundaries of Oakland’s BIDs. But all 
that changed when police were ordered to 
crack down on Occupy Oakland and specif- 
ically, to remove the encampment from 
Frank Ogawa Plaza, which many in the city 
have since renamed Oscar Grant Plaza. 


The Disney et of 


Both the Downtown Oakland AGsosiation and Lake 
Merritt Uptown District Association have focused 
their efforts on driving youth of color, activists, the | 
eur and houseless Persons out of district boundaries. | 
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“Two Tears for the Joy and Sorrow of Living Life.” 


take, but instead to breathe deeply and 
think about the next painting I would do. 

Yes, even at the most absurd moments, 
my painting burst into the light and all 
else seemed insignificant from that 
moment on. The following day, I bought a 
canvas and paints and for the first time in 
my life, I painted with oils. Before the 
rape, I was afraid to even try them. Since 
the rape had painfully reminded me that 
every second could be my last, fear 
became history in my life. 
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After the initial violent raid and several 
more episodes of police violence against 
peaceful protesters, evidence surfaced that 
Oakland’s BIDs had pressured City Hall 
to remove the encampment. 

In a letter addressed to Mayor Jean 
Quan, the BID directors — essentially 
Oakland’s largest corporate real estate 
owners — demanded that the city remove 
any and all signs of protest from the 
downtown area, saying: “The protest has 
been allowed to run its course. Now it’s 
time to focus on jobs and the economic 
restoration of our city.” 

Ironically, the BIDs identified Frank 
Ogawa Plaza as a “public space,” to be 
“enjoyed by all the people of Oakland, not 
just a minority who have now had their 
moment and headlines.” 

From the very beginning, Occupy 
Oakland’s encampment had been a physical 
manifestation of the local racial and class 
struggle against the BID agenda of gentrifi- 
cation. More generally, Occupy was a 
protest against housing insecurity and the 
vastly unequal distribution of public goods 
among Oakland’s neighborhoods, as well 


Art by Judy Joy Jones 


My first oil painting on canvas was 
born: “Two Tears for the Joy and Sorrow 
of Living Life.” Being so close to death 
had lit a blazing fire in my soul, bringing 
forth life in a painting that took my breath 
away. There was a tear in the corner of 
each eye. The painting was a portrait of 
me, of all women on earth. 

I did win the lawsuit for every silenced 
voice of women throughout history. 

Civil rights attorney Gloria Allred was 
a guest on The Judy Joy Jones Show, a 
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as the racist violence of the OPD. 

The same populations — houseless 
persons, panhandlers, youth of color — 
that were being targeted for elimination 
from the downtown area by the BIDs 
flocked to Occupy Oakland for the sense 
of camaraderie it created and the services 
it offered, including food, medicine, and 
security. Many of the tents pitched in 
Oscar Grant Plaza housed persons who 
had been living outdoors or in cars and 
tents long before the encampment started. 

In many ways, Occupy Oakland was, 
from the very beginning, a political state- 
ment not against distant Wall Street vil- 
lains and D.C. politicians, but rather 
against Oakland’s business leaders, City 
Hall and the police. The protest had not 
“run its course” as the BIDs would have 
liked it; rather, the political opposition 
was just getting organized. 


TOGETHER” 


ONE BILLION RISING 


STRIKE | DANCE | RISE! 


radio show I used to do. She bravely told 
the audience she was raped at gunpoint 
and is now giving her life to make certain 
that you, I, our daughters, mothers and 
Sisters are never beaten, raped or mur- 
dered again. The rape was the catalyst 
which transformed Ms. Allred’s genius 
for our freedom. 

Watching the women of India join 
forces for One Billion Rising this year on 
February 14, I wept as they shouted: “No 
More, No More.” For all the women’s 
voices silenced by rape and murder, we 
are their voice and have chosen to never 
again remain silent. 

We carry the torch for the women who 
went before us, whose lives were taken at 
the hands of an abuser. We will never again 
choose silence and fear, but instead will cel- 
ebrate together by rising in song and dance. 
The time is now for circling the globe with 
our arms, hearts and spirit souls. 

I am especially touched by the men 
that are joining forces with women to cel- 
ebrate our newly found voices. We truly 
are One Billion Rising. 

Thank you, Eve Ensler, for speaking 
up and speaking out, which empowered 
me to do the same. And thanks to women 
everywhere who are continuing the jour- 
ney to freedom. We are almost home. 

I see the top of the mountain, and the 
time for dancing for joy is now! We shall 
never again have to scream in the night 
because our voices have risen together as 
one! Our voices have risen. 


Poster art by Dave Loewenstein 


Occupy Oakland, like many encamp- 
ments across the United States, localized 
the terms of political struggle and focused 
on those who controlled urban real estate, 
the police force, and private security forces, 
and for whom the city was being designed. 
The violent expulsion of an encampment is 
not the end of resistance to the BID agenda 
for a Disneyfied downtown Oakland. 
Rather, it is the beginning, because it has 
clarified for many Oaklanders the structure 
of power in their city and revealed the goals 
of those who own the real estate, as well as 
the tactics they are willing to employ to 
maintain control. 


Adrian Drummond-Cole is a writer, organiz- 
er and musician who lives in Oakland. Darwin 
Bond-Graham is a sociologist and author. His 
writing can be found in the East Bay Express, 
Bay-Guardian and other publications. 
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acceptance where everyone is free to 
express themselves and everyone feels they 
are heard and understood. She wants partic- 
ipants to see the intrinsic value in each 
other. This is something that society in gen- 
eral sadly overlooks, but it seems to come 
as second nature to Werner herself. 

“My experience with offering a class to 
people who are homeless and extremely 
poor — and part of the segment of our 
society that are disregarded, disowned, 
feared — is to welcome people to be who 
they are and to the meaningfulness of 
their lives,” Werner said. 

“So my approach to doing any creative 
process with them is to first create an 
environment that is welcoming, that 
invites each person to explore and discoy- 
er. It’s not an approach that teaches an art 
technique or focuses on a product. The 
approach is very much about a person 
becoming more self-aware. And the other 
part of it is a greater sense of belonging, 
self-acceptance, and that happens in the 
group context.” 


STREET SPIRIT AT ST. MARY’S 


For the past few years, Street Spirit has 
become a key part of an art project created 
by the seniors in the winter shelter pro- 
gram. Werner sets issues of Street Spirit 
in front of the group and asks them to cre- 
ate a collage that expresses what it was 
like to be homeless. 

“Street Spirit brings a big heart and 
nobility to people who are suffering these 
conditions of poverty, and it raises people 
up,” Werner said. “Street Spirit is where 
they can already feel a noble spirit rising 
up — that’s the Street Spirit approach. 

“We want to recognize the value of 
people — especially those who are living 
in these circumstances — and Street Spirit 
has always had such a deep appreciation 
for the dignity and the beauty and the wis- 
dom of the people.” 

One important goal of the art class is to 
make everyone feel accepted and as 
though they matter, and the project uses 
Street Spirit to help make this possible, 
Werner said. 

“It is so important to get seen and mir- 
rored and reflected for our innate wis- 
dom,” she said. “And I think Street Spirit 
— this is the voice of the people. It makes 
real a humanity that is not acknowledged 
in other venues, so it is a wonderful 
resource. And from it the seeds are plant- 
ed that their voice matters and their needs 
are important.” 

Using images of homelessness from 
the pages of Street Spirit and reflecting on 
the writings about their plight to create art 
is a cathartic and empowering experience 
for many of the seniors, she said. 

“Street Spirit gave these strong visuals 
and these strong statements of experiences 
of being homeless,” Werner said. “And 
that was very important, that people either 
got to express what was really so painful 
about being homeless for themselves, or 
the conditions of other people. The per- 
spective is always that if we can express 
what is tragic in their lives or in our soci- 
ety, it’s also with the hope of making 
something better.” 


HOPE FOR A BETTER LIFE 


Keith Arivnwine, age 57, was home- 
less for over two years before finding his 
way to St. Mary’s, and his art project 
illustrates how art can allow people to 
find hope for a better life. Arivnwine cre- 
ated two collages stacked on top of each 
other. The top picture reflects on what his 
life was like while he was homeless, and 
the bottom one captures his hopes and 
dreams for the future... Le? 

~ “When I first got in the class,” 


A homeless woman is drenched by a rainstorm while sitting on a cold sidewalk in San Francisco. 
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“It came to me just like that,” Shane said with a snap of his fingers. “It reminds me 
of when I first got on the streets when I used to sit in the water. That’s me, but in a 
different form, and I know exactly what’s going through her mind, how she’s feel- 
ing in that position on the street and in that water.” 


Arivnwine said, “I was still going through 
a lot of things and this top piece is like 
where I was staying when I was homeless. 
I was like what you would call a squatter. 
So I was squatting and this was the house 
I was squatting in and I drew it in my 
mind to make me really feel that.” 

For Keith Arivnwine, using art to cre- 
ate an image of his own homelessness 
turned out to be a deeply transformative 
experience. Although he began by creat- 
ing art showing the hardships of being 
homeless, after a week or two, he said, his 
focus somehow shifted to a hope-filled 
image of a better tomorrow. 

Arivnwine explained, “It just happened 
— I didn’t feel that no more. It’s like I 
had moved on by the grace of God. By 
doing it through my art, this class gave me 
the opportunity to have some closure.” 

“My new focus was on this,” he said, 
pointing to various pictures he used in the 
collage to portray his hopes for a future 
home and a better life. 

“This is my new focus with the help of 
St. Mary’s and all of the beautiful people 
here that have really been helping me to 
change my life and to get things in per- 
spective, like housing and other things 
I’m trying to get in order. 

“They’ve been in my corner and now 
this is what I see in my life. I see my 
apartment and I see it the way I have it all 
designed and I see this real visually. I 
mean, I really feel this — the idea of it. 
Being here at St. Mary’s Center with all 
the help and everything that’s going on, I 
have a new hope that I can really see and 
feel in my heart. I know beyond a shadow 
of a doubt that it’s going to happen. Hope 
is one thing, but to know — I know it and 
it’s going to happen.” 

Before coming to St. Mary’s, 
Arivnwine survived by squatting, and he 
had fallen into a kind of self-pity that had 
drained his strength and. hope. He. was 
amazed to find that the art class helped to 
restore his spirits and revive his hope. 

“Being homeless, you’re in a different 
world,” he said. “It was like I had lost a 
lot of strength of wanting to do something 
different. It was lonely. I had no hope — 
really I didn’t for a long time.” 

He had grown weary of the loneliness 
and sorrow of life on the streets, yet even 


though he wanted to find a better life, he 
couldn’t seem to find a way out. At that 
low point, he somehow found the way to 
St. Mary’s Center. 

“T had come to the conclusion that I was 
tired of that lifestyle,’ he said. “I wanted 
some help and really didn’t know how to 
find it. But by the grace of God, he led me 
here and these people helped me and now 
things are really looking up for me. I really 
think that it’s going to be alright.” 

ALL ALONE IN THE RAIN 

Shane, another of the homeless seniors 
in the art class, has been homeless for the 
past 18 years. He only came to St. Mary’s 
on New Year’s Eve, looking for a way to 
get out of the cold. He was accepted into 
the winter shelter and began thé art class. 

While looking through the stacks of 
Street Spirit issues for the assignment, 
Shane was instantly attracted to a picture 
taken by photographer Robert L. Terrell 
of a homeless woman sitting on the side- 
walk with rain pouring down around her. 
He felt an instant connection with the 
woman’s stark circumstances. 

“It came to me just like that,’ Shane 
said with a snap of his fingers. “It reminds 
me of when I first got on the streets when 
I used to sit in the water. That’s me, but in 
a different form, and I know exactly 
what’s going through her mind, how she’s 
feeling in that position on the street and in 
that water.” 

Shane cut the photo out of Street Spirit 
and mounted it above a poem he wrote 
about what the woman in the picture 
would need to survive a rainy winter on 
the streets. Shane’s poem lets the reader 
see the woman sitting all alone in the rain. 


“This is real. 
She has no house 
She is learning to live on the streets 
She has a long way to go 
First she must learn how to stay dry 
She must learn how to make 
a street house 
She must get rain gear 
She will make it if she tries hard 
I DID. I AM PROOF.” 


Describing his strong personal reaction 
to the photograph, Shane said, “I know 
exactly what’s going through her mind, 
how she’s feeling in that position on the 


street, sitting like that in that water. First 
thing she’s got to have is rain gear 
because she can’t tread’ water.” 

Shane explained what he meant by 
writing that the woman must learn to 
make “a street house” by recalling the 
kinds of makeshift shelters he himself 
fashioned when he lived on the street. 

“First thing I made it out of is just 
cardboard,” he said. “Then I bought a $29 
tent. Then when Caltrans come, you just 
put it back together, put the tent back in 
the box, then my other personal belong- 
ings I’d stick behind the freeway. Caltrans 
used to come once a week. 

“T used to go wash cars, collect bottles 
and cans, but I‘d keep the tent with me 
everywhere I go. You also need a pair of 
pliers for a water spigot so you could get 
water from somebody’s yard all the time. 

“Those are the main things. She has a 
long way to go. She must learn how to 
have a street house and tent, she must 
have that rain gear. She can make it 
‘cause I sure did.” 

Other seniors made beautiful collages 
by using images and text from Street 
Spirit and then adding their own words, 
poems and drawings to express their per- 
sonal experience of homelessness. 

Werner said her job is extremely 
rewarding because of the power of the cre- 
ative process to change people’s lives. With 
the use of different artistic mediums, she is 
able to guide people through a journey of 
self-exploration. Along the way, she has 
been able to bear witness to amazing per- 
sonal transformations. 

“It’s kind of awesome,” Werner said of 


her work. “I trust in our human nature to 


be truly connected and creative and com- 
passionate toward all. And I see myself 
really as a facilitator of people’s waking 
up to their own sense of personal value 
and life potential.” 

For some people, being asked to create 
art and become part of a group can be par- 
alyzing. Many are resistant at first. 

While many of the seniors say how 
much they have gotten out of being a part 
of Werner’s art class, a number of them 
dragged their feet when they first arrived 
at St. Mary’s Center, and refused to take 
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Bruce found that creating art was personally liberating. 


STREET SPIRIT 
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part in creating art. 

Angela Gill, 57, said she resisted par- 
ticipating at first, and built “a tall wall” 
around her. She built that wall because 
she came to St..Mary’s with her self- 
esteem shattered. 

Gill was forced: to quit her job three 
years ago after an injury when she slipped 
and fell. She was denied unemployment 
benefits, and state disability only lasted a 
year. After that she was unable to pay her 
rent and was evicted, leaving her home- 
less since last August. After bouncing 
around for months, she finally came to St. 
Mary’s in December. 

“IT shut down because I couldn’t work 
anymore,” Gill said. “I couldn’t get up and 
stay busy, you know, do something posi- 
tive.” The experience was hard on her, she 
said, “because I’m an independent woman. 
So I felt like my life was all over.” 

Although Angela Gill was extremely 
resistant to participating in the art class, 
Susan Werner never gave up on her. Soon 
the support of Werner and the group 
allowed Gill to open up and slowly build 
her self-confidence back. 

“Thanks to Susan, she brought a lot of 
stuff out of me because I was shut down 
and I was hidden,’ Gill said, on the edge 
of tears. “I was hiding and running from 
her because I didn’t want to deal with it. 
But once I did, once she got a hold of me, 
I was able to express my feelings with art. 

“I know there is hope — I believe it. I 
just feel like a heavy load is being lifted 
off of my shoulders and I’m just walking 
through one day at a time.” 

One of the most profound experiences 
Gill has had in her time at St. Mary’s was 
getting a chance to work with clay. She 
found herself sculpting a beautiful flower 
which she painted bright red and titled, 
“Tree of Life: Breaking down my walls. I 
let go and give all to God.” 

The flower sculpture is now a metaphor 
for Gill because it reminds her that with 
care and support, she too can blossom and 
grow into the best version of herself. 

“I believe this is my first art piece 
because I done it with my heart,” Gill 
said. “I put my heart into it and all the 
struggles and everything. I needed some- 
thing to hold on to.” 

When she began the art class, she said 
she “really didn’t have any feelings for 
art.” But now, she explains how much the 


artwork has meant to her, and how much 
Susan Werner has helped her. 

“After that, I started feeling a little bet- 
ter about myself and about the art because 
it brings a lot out — it brings what’s 
inside of me out. So it’s like it blossoms. 
Now I feel I’m blooming.” 

To those who only view the displays of 
artwork at St. Mary’s, Werner’s work may 
seem to be just a matter of paint and clay 
and drawings. But, in reality, through art 
she becomes a counselor, a confidant, and 
a source of guidance. 

The art projects she assigns gives the 
seniors a way to open up and become 
more expressive and helps them to crys- 
tallize their desires for the future. Several 
of her students said that she is able to 
instill hope in the hearts and minds of the 
homeless people she works with. 

Gill said she had “built up a wall so 
tall” to keep people out. Now she also 
attends the women’s group at St. Mary’s 
and goes to outside AA meetings. It’s all 
part of her onward journey that began in 
the art group. 

“This is a lovely place,” she said. 
“They’re going to help me with a place, to 
get my apartment and stuff and I’m going 
to still be at St. Mary’s because I love St. 
Mary’s. I’m going to give back.” 

LOSING A HOME AT AGE 63 


When Bruce lost his house at the age 
of 63, a friend suggested he go to St. 
Mary’s Center to get help. Now, he is liv- 


_ ing in their winter shelter, trying to put his 


life back together. 

When he was first told about St. 
Mary’s art program, he said, “I sort of 
rebelled, pushed against it at first. I was 
just like, “Leave me alone, I really want to 
feel bad right now.’ Plus I couldn’t see at 
the time how this artwork or whatever 
could help, but it has.” 

Bruce was suffering in the aftermath of 
losing his house, and his spirits were so 
low he didn’t want to work or be 
involved. But he soon found that Susan 
Werner gave him chance after chance to 


get involved in the community, and. 


instead of pressuring him, she kept 
encouraging him and helping him. 

That made all the difference. “I 
watched Susan and she is just so into it 
and she doesn’t let the grumbling affect 
her,” he said. “She continually gives you 
another chance.” 

Werner’s patience and encouragement 
enabled Bruce to see things with different 


Keith Arivnwine’s art depicts both homelessness and hope. 


eyes, and he realized that getting involved 
in the art class was an opportunity to grow 
and learn, not a burden. 

“Now I am grateful and thankful to be 
here and being given another chance to 
get it right,” Bruce said. “In addition to 
that, I feel very fortunate that there is 
someone here like Susan. I never in my 
wildest dreams could have imagined that 
there would be an opportunity to relieve 
some of my stress and suffering and be 
able to take a breath here in this journey 
of getting back on the right track.” 

He ended up spending many days 
working on his visions and ideas in the art 
class. “I’ve been able to get up and go out 
back into the world and feel alive again,” 
Bruce said. “It’s given me a chance to not 
suffer and cry and moan and complain, 
but to do something about this.” 

Elizabeth Teal, 61, has been homeless 
at different periods of her life, beginning 
when she was 13 and ran away from a 
foster care home. Last year she was living 
under the freeway. But she always denies 
being homeless “because I don’t smell 
homeless and I don’t look homeless.” 

Women forced to live on the street face 
serious dangers, as well as social disap- 
proval. “If you’re a girl you’ve got to play 
it real smooth and not tell people you’re 
homeless,” Teal said. “That builds a wall 
because the truth is you’re lying to people 
— you’re starving and you’re hungry.” 

Life on the streets has taken a toll on 
her spirits, and Teal said that “when I feel 
real depressed,” doing her art projects at 
St. Mary’s helps to lift her spirits. “You 
get to put what you feel inside, or stuff 
that you see, on paper,” she said. 

As part of her collage, Teal painted a 
picture of a boat and titled it “Red Sails in 
the Sunset.” She called it an image of her 
life after she leaves St. Mary’s for perma- 
nent housing. 

“I always think a safe place for me is 
in a Sailboat,” she said. “When you’re in a 
boat you’re like rocked to sleep. You’re in 
the hands of Jesus. When I’m here at St. 
Mary’s, I rock to sleep on my little cot.” 


THE SEARCH FOR HOUSING 


As people grow older, survival on the 
streets becomes more difficult, more dan- 
gerous, and takes a greater toll on their 
health. Housing becomes a matter of life- 
and-death importance for many seniors, 
and it figures prominently in the artworks 
created at St. Mary’s Center. 

Lloyd Sandstrom knows from personal 
experience how difficult it is to find afford- 
able housing in Oakland. “It has. come to 
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the point where it’s luck of the draw as to 
whether or not you get affordable housing, 
and it’s very politicized,” he said. 

Sandstrom, age 58, remembers a time 
when the nation was far more committed 
to building public housing and President 
Lyndon Johnson declared a War on 
Poverty. 

“The problem is that people aren’t 
angry,’ Sandstrom said. “I’m old enough 
to remember when Lyndon Johnson start- 
ed the public housing program and we 
actually had a commitment that no one 
should live in poverty, no one should not 
have a safe, affordable place to live. But 
now nobody talks about that anymore.” 

That may be true of mainstream society, 
but people at St. Mary’s Center do indeed 
talk about the need to eradicate poverty and 
to ensure that all people can live in dignity 
with affordable housing, medical care, liv- 
ing wages and good food. 

Werner sees the connection between 
individual change and political change, 
and she describes the intersection of art 
and social justice. Because the members 
of her art class have experienced in their 
own lives both personal-hardships and 
social injustice, their art reflects both 
these dimensions of change — the person- 
al and the political. 

That is why she uses issues of Street. 
Spirit in her class to illuminate the path- 
ways to change. Werner said, “As the 
champions of change, Street Spirit is a 
voice for this collective unity in trans- 
forming and making a more just society.” 

She has found that homeless and low- 
income people have a uniquely meaning- 
ful perspective on how to create both 
inner and outer change. 

She said, “What I find is that once peo- 
ple do have more positive experiences of 
themselves — and even of opening to 
their own pain or their own despair, their 
own sense of hopelessness — once they 
have a chance to safely express those 
experiences, it just opens them up to their 
own sense of value.” 

The same people who once felt lost 
and hopeless and alone are deeply moved 
when they discover their own voice and 
become part of a caring community. 

“They can then better use their voice 
and participate in the broader communi- 
ty,’ Werner said. “After the art experi- 
ence, people who have felt so left out in 
life then begin to contribute to our Hope 
and Justice program. They take more 
leadership in speaking on behalf of the 
voiceless in our community.” 
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Street Spirit Vendor Tries to Keep Her Hopes Up 


: “The government isn’t 
there — this is the hard 
part. They’re there for the 
| veterans, but what about 

| the veteran’ S s moms?” 
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by Lydia Gans 


he is attractive and full of energy 
as she urges shoppers at the 
Berkeley Farmers Market to buy a 
Street Spirit. Belinda Gibbens has 
been selling the newspaper for more than 
two years now, and she appears to be the 
very model of a successful salesperson. 

But it isn’t always easy for her to 
maintain that up-beat manner. For the past 
five years, Belinda has been homeless, 
often harassed and abused, and is dealing 
with physical and emotional pain. 

We sat together in a quiet spot in 
People’s Park in Berkeley one afternoon 
as Belinda talked about her life. Hers is a 
painful story and she sometimes came 
close to tears, as did I when I listened to 
it. But then she would recover and find a 
way to express gratitude for the good 
things and good people in her life. 

Belinda was born in Los Angeles in 
1962. She said, “My parents were hip- 

pies.” She tossed out familiar names and 
places from that countercultural period. 
Some of that era’s hippies were not 
always the best of parents, and that seems 
to have been true in Belinda’s case. 

Her father was irresponsible and most- 
ly absent and in trouble, while her mother 
worked three jobs and had little time to 
spend with the kids. There was no-one to 
set an example and guide her in making 
good life decisions, she said. 

Belinda’s father died at 45 of cirrhosis 
of the liver, and her mother is also an 
alcoholic, as was her grandmother. “It’s in 
our family, we’re Irish,” Belinda said rue- 
fully. She too has struggled over the years 
with alcoholism. 

She started out on a seemingly success- 
ful path in life. She was the first in her 
family to own a home. She had a job at 
Rancho Santa Fe in San Diego, starting 
out as activities director, then working her 
way up into a responsible, well-paying 
administrative position. 

Then, Belinda got married, and had a 
son and a daughter. The children did well in 
school, she said. Her son enrolled in ROTC 
“instead of a gang” and became an officer 
in the Navy. She told me with pride, “He’s 
an air traffic controller on the biggest Navy 
ship. He did Afghanistan, Iraq.” 

But her manner changed when I asked 
if she worried about him. “Of course,” she 
said. “It was the hardest time in my life.” 

When an opportunity came up to buy a 
business. Belinda and her husband bought 
the flooring company where he was work- 
ing. For the next ten years, she managed 
the company, handling the business end, 
while her husband worked construction. 

When they divorced after 23 years of 
marriage, her husband got the company, 
and she got the house. Then came the 
crash. When everything fell apart in 2006, 
the building industry in Southern 
California was among the first to be hit. 
The company and the house were lost. 

At that point, an earlier back injury 
flared up and she needed major surgery. “I 
got a titanium disc,” she said. 

Belinda described the difficult aftermath 
of her surgery and the hardships during the 
prolonged, painful recovery. ““You’re down, 
down for a year,” she said. “I was down. 
They put you on oxycodone. They should 
only do that for six weeks. They should not 

put you on that for a year.” 

Despite expressing bitterness about her 
medical care. after surgery, she said,.“‘I’m 
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When somebody steals her purse with her ID and her phone, it takes time to get them 
replaced. “It’s just relentless,” she said. “Living outside, you become feral because 


you’re out noe fighting for your hife, It’s cold, it's brutal, people ar are ECT ATY “ 


so grateful. I walk around fie I’m OK. is 

Afterwards, she moved up to the Bay 
Area where her daughter lives. Her ex-hus- 
band came up and they remarried, a very 
unwise move, as she admits now. It turned 
out he went bankrupt and eventually she 
lost everything and her credit was ruined. 

“When everything crashed, I was 46,” 
she said. “Now am 51. So these last five 
years, life was totally out of control.” 

Now she has no money, no home, and 
she is alienated from her children. “My 
daughter has a daughter, my son has a 
son,” she explained. “They have spouses. 
I know they’re fine. I taught them so good 
that they “tough love’ me. They just want 
me to have a house, they don’t want me to 
be out here. But I feel like I’m an apostle 
or a wanderer....” 

These past five years have been wan- 
dering years for Belinda, with no place to 
call home. She’s gone through a couple of 
short stays in shelters, an episode with a 
boyfriend who turned out to be abusive, 
and another relationship that didn’t work 
out, then back on the street again. 

“I’m not indoors, I’m outdoors,” 
Belinda said, describing her life on the 
streets. “I’ve got a sleeping bag, warm 
coats. I have a safe shelter. 

“But you have to be alert. You know 
I’m tired. I’m exhausted because the truth 
is that you never can go fully asleep, espe- 
cially a woman, especially if you’re an 
attractive woman. I really get a lot of 
haters for that. It’s weird, like once they 
find out I’m not a prostitute or addicted to 
drugs, then they kind of don’t like me. 
But after a while they respect me.” 

Her mood changes once again and she 
added, “The good point is there’s a lot of 
nice people in Berkeley, a lot of good 
people around the world, and you got to 
trust in God.” 

Not having a home makes it hard to 
hold on to her possessions. “I’ve been 
through 17 sleeping. bags, and nine back- 


ee in the jase thred years,’ elie eid 
“And then I always figure, Aol the other 
people need it more than I do.” 

When somebody steals her purse with 
her ID and her phone, it takes time to get 
them replaced. “It’s just relentless,” she 
said. “Living outside, you become feral 
because you’re out here fighting for your 
life. It’s cold, it’s brutal, people are crazy.” 

What’s also dogging her life is police 
harassment and the threat of jail. It’s the 
system’s routine treatment of people who 
are homeless — citations for sleeping in 
the wrong place, warrants issued for not 
responding to the citations, picked up by 
the police, sent to Santa Rita jail. 

She described how those legal troubles 
recently happened to her. It started when 
she was caught sleeping near a high school. 
“When you sleep outdoors, you get stay- 
aways (police orders). They don’t want you 
to be sleeping by the high school or by a 
building so you get a stay-away. 

“Between that and the open container 
for drinking beer, you: go to jail because if 
you don’t take care of those little tickets, 
if you don’t have the money, they pick 
you up on a warrant. All of a sudden 
you’re a criminal because they have a 
warrant for your arrest.” 

The alternative to jail was a program 
subjecting her to court-ordered probation 
for three years. 

“That’s how that started — a three- 


year, court-ordered probation so that when ~ 


the cops come out they can search you,” 
Belinda said. “Any altercation with a 
police officer, if they choose, they can put 
you straight in jail without you even doing 
anything, just because you’re in contact 
with the police.” 

She said that one officer in particular 
continued to harass her, and she was 
incarcerated. “So now I’ve been in jail 
and it’s very scary. It’s like...” Belinda 
pauses, searching for the right words. “It’s 
like you’re in the pound because you’re 


not ony a person.” 

She was issued a personal file number 
by which she is identified whenever the 
police question her. “Now your personal 
file number is more important than your 
Social Security number.” 

Court-ordered probation means going 
into rehab or to jail. She’s terrified of jail. 

“This is what happens to good people, 
business people that have been shafted,” 
she said. “If you go to jail enough, you’re 
going to learn how to do crimes. You don’t 
even want to know, but you hear so much 
stuff in there, not to mention there’s big, fat 


people that want to hurt you — they’re 


haters. Basically, you’re scared to death and 
they treat you like you’re in the pound.” 

But getting into a rehab program turns 
out to be difficult. There are not enough 
spaces, so every place has a waiting list. 
Every day she calls, and each time she’s 
told she’s on their list, but she’s still anx- 
iously waiting. 

Right now her life remains in limbo. 
“Every day is about survival,’ she said. 
“Once I live in the rehab, Ill have a roof 
over my head, and I’ll be able to get my 
ID again. Once I get into a program I'll 
have a little structure.” 

At present, she has no income except 
for what she earns selling Street Spirit. 
She feels she has no place to turn for help. 

“And the government isn’t there, this is 
the hard part,” she said. “They’re there for 
the veterans, but what about the veteran’s 
moms? They’re there for women with 
small children, but what about the women 
that raised their children well?” 

She comes close to tears, thinking about 
her alienation from her own children. 
Again, she finds strength in being positive. 

“T think maybe something good is 
going to come out of it,” Belinda said. 
“There’s a lot of times, a lot of things in 
my life have been really good. I think 
sometimes the hardest thing is what push- 
es through to get to the best thing.” 


